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Foreign Trade in the New England Region 


Out of the continuing debate over United States tariff and foreign commercial policy, 
one striking fact emerges: there exists almost no information whatsoever concerning the 
regional impact of foreign trade within the United States. 

Paradoxically, exporters and importers must supply considerable information as to 
each transaction; the situation is one of ignorance in the midst of statistical plenty. United 
States exporters must report, in addition to such facts as the kind of merchandise sold and 
its value and weight, where it is going and the route by which it goes. The destination 
of exports abroad is known — but not their origin within the United States, since the 
export declaration does not require this information. Similarly, no data exist as to desti- 
nations of imported goods within the United States. The closest approach, the address of 
the exporter.or importer, although shown on each document form, is not included in 
the statistical summaries. 

Analysis of the special problems that afflict a region is difficult without knowledge of 
where and in what quantities it sells and buys its goods. A congressman must often vote 


on issues of foreign commercial policy without any real knowledge of the balance of 


interests in his area. (Continued on page 2) 


cho = Sales Shifts, 1948-1954. Part I, New England, Page 4. 


Business Review of the Second Quarter, Page 6. 














Regional interests now tend to be appraised 
in terms of the loudest voices of complaint, most 
often perhaps those who protest the competition 
of low-wage foreign labor. Whilst import com- 
petition merits consideration, it is not a suitable 
exclusive basis for determination of a balanced 
trade policy. For one thing, imports make ex- 
ports; for another, with United States workers 
earning a per capita income far above that of 
most other areas, virtually all of its imported 
goods must prove to be the work of low-wage 
labor. 

The availability of complete statistical infor- 
mation would not mean that regions with export 
surpluses could plump for more trade and those 
with import surpluses for higher tarifls, each 
confident of a vote in the best interests of both 
region and nation. A sensible foreign policy may 
be much more than the sum of regional inter- 
ests, and it cannot be expected to emerge from a 
clash between those interests, no matter how ac- 
curately they may have been reckoned. Proper 
blending of regional and national factors is a 
complex task at best. Yet regional matters are 
entitled to be counted in the reckoning. Statis- 
tics on the kinds and quantities of foreign-traded 
goods originating or destined for a particular 
area (together with an appreciation of the limi- 
tations of such statistics) might furnish some 
perspective in surveying this difficult problem. 

Suitable measures of the significance of foreign 
trade to an area are not easy to devise. The 
market value of an imported raw material may 
be quite inadequate to measure its importance 
to the industry which must use that material. 
The value of an export may be a fair measure 
of the employment involved; yet all such em- 
ployment is not usually concentrated at a single 
point. If-many regions contribute to the making 
of an export good, should each be counted as 
an origin? 

Similar difficulties arise with respect to desti- 
nations. Most United States imports are raw 
materials, and the location of special interest 
may be the point to which it goes for processing, 
not its destination as a finished consumer good. 

Despite such difficulties, it is clear that there 
are certain areas to which foreign markets are 
specially important; on these the impact of any 
reduction in foreign trading would be direct 
and immediate. The question of whether or not 
tolerably satisfactory measures of the importance 
of this trade can be devised, meaningful for the 
handling of specific problems, is one which has 
still to be answered. ; 

The few studies which have thus far attempted 
to appraise the regional importance of foreign 
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trade have in the main used the questionnaire 
method. To explore actual transactions, the only 
recourse is to the official export and import docu- 
ments. A small pilot study of one month's 
foreign trade transactions was recently under- 
taken jointly by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston and the Bureau of the Census with the 
general objectives specified and funds provided 
by this bank. 

The objectives of this preliminary study—the 
first of its kind—were comparatively modest. It 
was desired to learn if the address of the exporter 
or importer given on the document submitted 
could be considered a trustworthy indicator of 
the destination or origin of the goods within the 
United States. If untrustworthy, it was thought 
that the documents on which address differed 
from actual destination or origin might perhaps 
fall into some recognizable pattern. It was neces- 
sary to learn if the ideas of “origin” and “desti- 
nation” made sense to those engaged in foreign 
transactions. Finally, and almost as a by-product, 
it was hoped to gain some information on the 
nature of New England’s trade. 

Questionnaire forms were sent out by the 
Census Bureau to approximately one per cent 
of all United States firms which had engaged in 
export and import transactions during May, 
1955. The proportion was increased for trade 
which had involved a New England firm or port. 
Each inquiry referred to a specific transaction, 
previously selected at random from the month’s 
documents. Exporters were asked to report the 
origin within the United States of the item sold, 
the point at which it “was grown, manufactured, 
assembled from component parts, or last mate- 
rially altered.” Importers were questioned re- 
garding destination of their merchandise, and 
the purpose of importing (e.g., for processing, 
for addition to plant and equipment, or for sale 
in unchanged condition) . 

Returned questionnaires exceeded 90 per cent 
of those sent out. Although a commodity-by- 
commodity tabulation has not yet been com- 
pleted, the general results can be described. 

The accompanying chart shows the nature of 
New England’s total export and import trade 
for May 1955, according to the results of this 
sample. As to imports (shown outlined in red) 
the left-hand block marks the total value of im- 
ports that would be counted as having a New 
England destination if a New England importer’s 
address were taken as evidence of such a destina- 
tion. This evidence is sometimes false, however. 
The top section of this block marks that part of 
such imports which the questionnaires revealed 


to have a true destination elsewhere in the 
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United States, despite the New England address. 
To the remaining and lower part of this block 
must be added the value of imports headed for 
New England (as revealed by the questionnaires) 
despite a non-New England address upon the 
import entry form. The right-hand block marks 
the resulting total. The meaning of the two ex- 
port blocks is similar. 

A glance at this figure is sufficient to indicate 
that document address is untrustworthy as an 
indicator of destination or origin. The sym- 
metry between imports and exports is interest- 
ing. In both instances, documents carrying a 
New England address, but proven on investiga- 
tion to have a destination or origin elsewhere 
in the United States, were comparatively small 
in total value. Those belonging to New England 
despite a non-New England address bulked much 
larger. No single factor seemed to account for 
a clash between address and true origin or desti- 
nation; the number of commodities, firms, and 
locations involved was large. 

According to the sample, New England ran a 
considerable import surplus of approximately 
the same magnitude whether measured by docu- 
ment address or revealed origin or destination. 
For the same month, the United States as a whole 
ran a substantial export surplus. It would be 
most unwise, of course, to interpret this as final 
evidence of the nature of New England’s foreign 
trade relationships. The possibility of error ex- 
ists in any sample study. The sample refers to a 
single month only. Even though New England 
is far from a “one-crop” economy, the export- 
import relationship for another month might be 


quite different from that of May, 1955. 

A continuing flow of origin-estimation data 
can be had only by changing the forms on which 
foreign trade transactions are reported. But fur- 
ther survey work first remains to be done, par- 
ticularly to be sure that “origin” and “destina- 
tion” can be made useful terms. Despite the fact 
of multiple origins, if a commodity typically 
assumes its form as the item exported at a single 
point, at which is concentrated a large propor- 
tion of the total of men and machines involved 
in its production, it may be useful to term this 
point an “origin.” This omits the contribution 
of regions which worked on the goods at earlier 
stages; and because their contribution was in- 
direct, these may well be the regions which are 
especially unaware of their participation in ex- 
port business. Yet a truly precise allocation is 
impossible, quite apart from the difficulty and 
cost involved in trying to approximate it. Nor 
is it clear that such approximations would be 
helpful. Certainly a comparison of the figures 
for exports and for imports would not be. 

It may well be that the importance of foreign 
trade is best appraised in terms of the locations 
and firms which are more directly involved. 
These are the points at which some part of total 
employment relies directly upon the export mar- 
ket, or upon the inflow of foreign raw materials. 
They are the areas on which the direct impact 
of any decline in foreign trade would fall. The 
first burden of adjusting to any shrinkage in ex- 
ports or imports would be theirs. Such regions 
have a stake in foreign trade which is more 
varied and more vital than those whose contri- 

bution is more round- 
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Retailing Sales Shifts, 1948 -1954 


Part I, New England 


New Englanders spent over $10.9 billion on 
retail purchases in 1954, some 30.9 per cent more 
than in 1948 according to census data.1 In the 
country as a whole retail spending rose 31.5 per 
cent during the same period and totaled $169.7 
billion in 1954. These substantial gains in the 
dollar volume of retail sales reflect such factors 
as the growth in population, rising personal in- 
comes and higher prices. 

In comparing the relative gains in retail sales 
for New England and the nation, some account 
should be taken of the differences in economic 
climate prevailing during the two years covered 
by the data. The year 1948 might well be classi- 
fied as a boom year for the nation as a whole, 
but New England was beginning to feel some of 
the effects of the approaching recession. During 
the 1954 recession, however, the downturn in 
New England seemed less pronounced in general 
than in the nation. As a result, the comparison 
between sales in New England and the nation 
probably is more favorable than would be shown 
by growth trends based on data for more years. 
Sales gains nationally normally outpace those for 
New England because of the more rapid growth 
in some other areas of the country. For example, 
population increased more than ten per cent for 
the nation from 1948 to 1954 while in New Eng- 
land population expanded by slightly less than 
six per cent. Total nonagricultural employment 
in the nation rose nearly nine per cent during 
the period, even though insured unemployment 
was 37 per cent greater in 1954 than in 1948. In 
New England such employment rose only three 
and one half per cent and insured unemploy- 
ment was only up five per cent. 

The national increase in sales volume was 
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boosted more by price changes between 1948 and 
1954 than appears to be true for New England's 
volume. The national consumer price index rose 
nearly 12 per cent during that period while that 
for Massachusetts rose about ten per cent. 

The accompanying chart shows the volume of 
retail sales in New England in the various Cen- 
sus of Business years and also portrays New Eng- 
land’s share of total national retail sales. Because 
of the factors mentioned above, New England’s 
share shows little change from 1948 to 195+, in 
contrast to the drop between 1939 and 1948. 

Among the New England states, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut increased their shares of the 
area’s retail sales total over the six-year period. 
New Hampshire about held its own while Maine, 


“Rhode Island and Vermont did a smaller share 


of New England’s retail business in 1954 than in 
1948. Retailers in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut handled about three quarters of total 1954 
sales volume in New England; slightly more than 
half of the region’s retail sales were made in 
Massachusetts. 

Connecticut retailers reported 1954 sales 36 
per cent greater than in 1948 and in Massachu- 
setts sales were up 33 per cent. New Hampshire's 
sales volume increased 30 per cent, Maine’s 24 
per cent, Rhode Island’s 21 per cent and Ver- 
mont’s 14 per cent. 

Nationally, the number of retail establish- 
ments declined by nearly two and one half per 
cent between 1948 and 1954, while in New Eng- 
land the number dropped 1.4 per cent to 112,779 
over the same period. Among the factors in the 
decline in number of stores were the fairly large 
number of failures of businesses started after 
World War II and consolidations or mergers of 
units. Particularly in the food field, there was 
a replacement of small units by larger ones. 
Reflecting this, the national average food store 
volume rose to $103,224 in 1954, an increase of 


76 per cent over 1948, while the number of these — 


stores declined by 23 per cent. 

In New England, the average retail establish- 
ment does a slightly smaller average annual vol- 
ume of business—$96,679 in 1954 compared to 
$98,594 in the nation. The 1948-54 gain in sales 
per establishment of 33 per cent in New England 
was slightly behind the 35 per cent gain of the 


*Data in this article are based on the recently released 
preliminary reports of the 1954 Census of Business, Retail 
Trade, prepared by the Bureau of the Census, U., S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C, 
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nation. Only Massachusetts and Connecticut 
stores had larger average volumes than the aver- 
age for the United States. 

The average New Englander spent $1,117 on 
retail purchases in 1954, an increase of about 24 
per cent over per capita spending in 1948. This 
compares with a national average of $1,053 in 
1954, up slightly more than 19 per cent from 
1948. Nationally, per capita retail sales took 
about 60 per cent of per capita income in 1954, 
down from 62 per cent in 1948. New England’s 
experience was similar, with the ratio falling 
from 60 per cent in 1948 to 58 per cent in 1954. 
Factors in the decline have been increased taxes 
and larger expenditures for services. 

In addition to the changes and shifts discussed 
above, there have been changes in the reiation- 
ships among the various types of retail stores. 
Nationally, four of the major groups of stores 
did a larger proportion of the retail sales volume 
in 1954 than they did in 1948. These were food 
stores, the automotive group, gasoline service 
stations and nonstore retailers. Here in New 
England, only the latter three types increased 
their share of the region’s retail sales. The fact 
that food stores in New England did not increase 
their share while the same type did nationally 
may be explained by the relatively greater in- 
crease in population nationally than regionally. 
The increasingly popular view that an automo- 
bile is a necessity instead of a luxury is behind 
the increased proportions of retail sales by auto- 
motive retailers and gasoline service stations. 
Rising incomes and the trend to surburban liv- 
ing are factors influencing consumers’ choices of 
automobiles over other items. Nonstore retailers 
(mail-order houses, door-to-door distributors and 
vending machine operators) recorded the largest 
percentage gain of the major types but still ac- 
count for the smallest volume, both regionally 
and nationally. 

Food stores accounted for 25 per cent of the 
retail sales of the region in 1954, the largest pro- 


portion for any major type of retailer. The 
average sales volume of this type of store has in- 
creased sharply, rising to $107,697 in 1954, a 
gain of 64 per cent over 1948. Total sales for 
the group rose 29 per cent from 1948 to 1954 
while the number of food stores dropped 21 per 
cent to 25,395. The second largest volume, about 
16 per cent of New England’s total retail sales, 
is done by establishments in the automotive 
group. The $1,750 million sales volume, up 58 
per cent from 1948, was handled by 5,012 estab- 
lishments, only two per cent more than in exist- 
ence at the earlier date. Next in dollar volume 
is the general merchandise group, comprising 
department stores, variety stores and general 
stores. This group increased 27 per cent in num- 
ber and only 24 per cent in dollar volume, in- 
dicating a decline in average volume per estab- 
lishment. The proportion of total sales made by 
general merchandise stores dropped from 10.3 
per cent in 1948 to 9.7 in 1954. 

Eating and drinking places and apparel and 
accessories stores each accounted for 7.2 per cent 
of the region’s retail sales in 1954. Both types 
of establishments had accounted for more than 
eight per cent of sales in 1948 and both groups 
were slightly more numerous then. Among other 
types, sales by lumber, building materials, hard- 
ware and farm equipment dropped from 6.6 per 
cent of the total in 1948 to 6.0 per cent in 1954; 
sales of gasoline service stations rose from 4.5 per 
cent to 5.2 per cent; drug and proprietory store 
sales declined slightly from 3.2 per cent to 3.1 
per cent; nonstore retailers’ sales increased 
sharply from 1.5 to 3.0 per cent; and all other 
retail stores dipped from 13.7 to 12.7 per cent. 

All groups of retail stores in all New England 
states achieved greater sales volumes in 1954 
than in 1948, except for lumber, building mate- 
rials, hardware and farm equipment dealers in 
Maine. Changes in retail sales patterns in some 
of New England’s important cities will be dis- 
cussed in future articles. 
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1954 sales volume (millions of dollars) and percentage change from 1948 

P CONN. MAINE MASS. N. H. R. 1. VERMONT NEW ENG. 

Kind of Business 1954 | PerCent | 1954 | Per Cent | 1954 | Per Cent | 1954 | Per Cent| 1954 | Per Cent | 1954 | Per Cent| 1954 | Per Cent 

Sales | Change | Sales | Change | Sales | Change | Sales | Change | Sales | Change | Sales | Change | Sales | Change 

Food Stores.....,...s.s000 631| + 32 | 245 | + 17 |1,410| + 35 | 160} + 21 | 197 | +14) 92 | + 9 | 2,735) + 29 

Eating, drinking places... ..:. 190| + 97 | 41 | +16] ‘436 +13] 32 | +10] 64|+ 8] 181+ 9| ‘780) + 16 

General merchandise group...} 232; + 35 96 | + 32 572} + 20 44 | + 42 gs2 |} +11 33 | + 12 | 1,060) + 24 

Apparel, accessories stores....| 195} + 12 50 | + 1 416} + 14 36 | + 10 oo | + 1 S8it 4 785; + 11 
Furniture, homefurnishings, ap- 

pliance dealers........... 149} + 44 34 + 10 254| + 27 24 + Q 37 + 4 17 + 21 515} + 26 

Automotive group........... 441| + 58 | 164 + 46 828) + 63 | 106 = 73 139 | + 41 VE. + 34 | 1,752) + 58 

Gasoline service stations......| 143] + 51 61 + 47 258) + 56 40 + 78 46 | + 50 25 + 40 572| + 54 
— agg materials, 
7 i t 

dealers... | 180| +392 | 529} —10] 311, +99] 36] + 1] so] +27] 26| + 1] 658] + 20 

Drug, proprietary stores...... 86) + 35 26 | + 32-]| 175) + 25 4 | + 6 31 + 21 8] + 14 340] + 26 

Other retail stores........... 323} + 28 | 136 + 25 663) + 20 98 + 29 99 + 18 65 + 1 | 1,383) + 22 

Nonstore retailers........... 49| +217 16 | +174 218| +137 +216 26 | +301 4 | +242 323) +160 

Total retail sales............. 2,618] + 36 | 920 + 24 |5,542| + 33 | 601 | + 30) 843 + 21 380 | + 14 | 10,903} + 31 
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REVIEW OF THE SECOND QUARTER: 


Mixed Business Trends at High Level 


New England business weathered the trials of 
the second quarter of 1956 and faces the tests of 
the third quarter with confidence. Sentiment is 
still optimistic for the long term, although tem- 
pered with caution for the next few months. 
Production, orders and employment remain at 
high levels. Construction activity has accelerated 
rapidly with the advancing season, especially in 
nonresidential fields. Capital expansion plans 
of business and public highway programs prom- 
ise sustaining strength. Seasonal lulls in some 
of the consumer-goods industries are giving way 
to busy production schedules for fall lines. After 
a rather slow start in earlier months of the year, 
consumers are spending more freely at retail 
outlets. Credit demand, although still strong, 
seems to be easing into somewhat better balance 
with available supplies of funds. 

New orders received by New England manu- 
facturers decreased somewhat from the first quar- 
ter to the second quarter. However, production 
steadied to maintain balance with the orders, 
and the June report of the New England Pur- 
chasing Agents Association revealed reduced in- 
ventories at all stages of production. 

Nonfarm employment in New England has 
risen steadily since January, and in May was 
three per cent greater than a year earlier. Re- 
cent month-to-month gains have been largely in 
construction, trade and other nonmanufacturing 
industries. More than half the year-to-year in- 
crease, however, occurred in manufacturing, al- 
though these industries reduced employment 
slightly from April to May. Except for ordnance, 
all durable-goods industries and most nondurable 
goods plants registered advances over levels re- 
corded in May 1955. 
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Unemployment in New England moved gen- 
erally downward in the first half of 1956. By 
May insured unemployment in the area was 15 
per cent less than a year ago, although initial 
claims had risen. 

The average length of the work week for fac- 
tory production workers in New England de- 
clined slightly during the quarter. As a result 
of this reduction in hours and some drop in 
factory employment, the index of man-hours 
worked by New England manufacturing produc- 
tion workers declined in April and May, al- 
though it remained above year-ago levels. 

Average weekly earnings of the region’s pro- 
duction workers continued high, with minor 
fluctuations because of changes in hours worked. 
Wage adjustinents have boosted hourly earnings 
of most workers from year-ago levels. 

Consumer prices, led by food prices, moved 
upward during the second quarter from the rela- 
tively stable pattern of earlier months. At 115.4 
per cent of the 1947-49 base, the May index 
equaled the record high of October 1953. 

The wholesale price index also rose through 
May due to increases in farm and food products 
as well as in industrial commodities. In early 
June, however, there was evidence of some de- 
cline in the wholesale price index. The sensitive 
spot-commodity index also dropped from a peak 
at the end of April, and by June was four per 
cent below that peak level. 

Department store sales in New England dur- 
ing the second quarter recovered sharply from 
the low level induced by March snowstorms. 
The seasonally adjusted index of sales recovered 
the January-February level in April, and rose 
further through June under the stimulus ot 
warm weather and strong Father’s Day gift buy- 
ing. Cumulative sales for the first half of 1956 
were two per cent larger than a year ago. In- 
stalment sales continued to record greater gains 
relative to a year ago than cash or regular charge 
sales. Collections ratios have been maintained 
on instalment accounts, but have lagged slightly 
on charge accounts. Stocks on hand in New Eng- 
land’s department stores, while six per cent above 
year-ago volume at the end of May, do not ap- 
pear excessive in view of the level of sales. 

New car registrations in New England were 
18 per cent lower this May than last and from 
January through May were 11 per cent less than 
a year ago. Used car sales in Massachusetts fell 
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six per cent behind in May, and the five-month 
total was four per cent less than a year ago. 
Business loans at New England member banks, 
following a substantial rise earlier in the year, 
showed little change during the second quarter, 
and continued to average about 25 per cent 
more than during the same period last year. A 
small increase at country banks was about offset 
by a decline at banks in Boston. The sustained 
use of credit reflected a complex of demand for 
funds for inventory accumulation, increased 
working capital, outlays for plant and equip- 
ment, and tax borrowing. Borrowing for tax 
purposes was about the same as in June a year 
ago but somewhat less than in March 1956. 
Over the quarter, supplies of bank funds were 
generally tight and rates charged by leading 
banks on prime loans to commercial borrowers 
were marked up in April from 31% per cent to 
334 per cent. This change complemented the 
changes in rates which occurred in other sections 
of the money market as continuing demand 
pressed upon reduced supplies of funds. 
Demand for mortgage credit for residential 
housing continued to be strong despite a moder- 
ately lower level of building activity. All types 
of district lenders continued to acquire mort- 
gages in good volume and New England savings 
banks continued to purchase federally-aided 
mortgages outside the region in addition to 
meeting demands within the area. 
’ Consumer credit at New England’s commer- 
cial and industrial banks, consumer finance com- 
panies and credit unions continued to expand, 
but at a slower pace, during the second quarter. 
The amount outstanding at the end of May was 
18 per cent greater than a year ago. New exten- 
sions showed year-to-year gains of about 12 per 
cent during the three months ending with May. 
Repayments as a percentage of amounts out- 
standing have been slightly smaller than for 
comparable year-ago months since January. 
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New England construction activity accelerated 
rapidly during the second quarter. Employment 
in the industry was higher by 3.8 and 8.7 per 
cent in April and May respectively than in the 
comparable months of 1955. For the entire quar- 
ter, F. W. Dodge Corporation reports showed 
total value of New England contract awards to 
be about 16 per cent greater than during the 
second quarter of 1955. Part of the rise can be 
attributed to higher costs of construction. 

New England farmers during the early months 
of the year benefited from slightly higher prices 
for their eggs and lower grain costs. Dairymen 
increased their gross income by higher total pro- 
duction. Milk prices, which had been relatively 
low, will likely strengthen because of effects from 
earlier adverse growing weather for pastures. 
Dairymen and poultrymen now face prospects 
of increasing grain costs. Broiler replacements 
have consistently run 20 per cent above 1955 
levels, and prices have generally been at or be- 
low cost of production. 

New England’s vacation lodging places opened 
the vacation season in May with cool rainy 
weather. This, plus a middle-of-the-week Me- 
morial Day holiday, resulted in a drop of four 
per cent in occupancy figures from May 1955. 
Reports of summer reservations were fairly opti- 
mistic for July, somewhat less so for August, and 
slightly pessimistic for September. However, 
poor spring weather may have delayed vacation 
plans for the later parts of the season. Directors 
of New England’s private boys’ and girls’ camps 
are looking forward to a banner season, with 
reservations five per cent above last year. 


Durable-Goods Industries 


New England’s primary-metals industries ex- 
perienced the greatest employment and order 
volume in April since 1953, although later fig- 
ures indicated some seasonal decline. New Eng- 
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land foundries, benefiting from the increased de- 
mand for castings from machine tool, textile 
machinery, paper machinery and electrical ap- 
pliance industries, have been operating at high 
rates, and the outlook for the fall appears very 
good. Brass mill operations in Connecticut have 
been quieter, as a result of reduced orders from 
the auto industry and uncertain copper prices. 
The electrical-machinery industry experienced 
mixed trends during the first half of 1956, as 
the steady growth in output of communications 
equipment offset reductions in output of gen- 
erating, transmission and industrial electrical 
machinery and automotive electrical equipment. 
Employment and orders at New England plants 
continued to surpass comparable 1955 figures. 
New England firms making nonelectrical ma- 
chinery have been in a period of steady expan- 
sion in operations and orders. Machine-tool 
firms have been very busy in caring for their 
share of the nation’s new machine-tool orders, 
which in May recorded gains of ten per cent 
oyer April and 30 per cent above May 1955. 
Textile-machinery firms during the second quar- 
ter of 1956 poured four per cent more tonnage 
of castings than in the same period of 1955. 
Paper-machinery producers have received huge 
orders for expansion of paper-making facilities. 
New England producers of transportation 
equipment report varying experiences in recent 
months. Connecticut's aircraft industry in May 
employed 12 per cent more workers than a year 
earlier. Increased activity at New England ship- 
yards has permitted partial recovery in employ- 
ment levels, following drastic cutbacks from 
earlier peaks. Local automotive-supply plants 
have suffered cuts, but not so severe as in auto- 
mobile manufacturing centers. 
Hardwood and white pine lumber producers 
enjoyed a prosperous quarter although the de- 
mand for certain species and grades of hardwood 
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weakened slightly towards the end of the period. 
Prices for oak flooring have dropped appreciably. 

Furniture producers report a good ‘season es- 
pecially for better quality goods, and report 
skilled labor in demand. Retail sales have held 
generally above year-ago levels, but distributors 
who had stocked up with early season shipments 
report some slowing in the second quarter. 

New England jewelry production reached its 
seasonal low point in May, somewhat above the 
level of a year ago. In June, manufacturers com- 
menced to recall workers and to adjust vacation 
schedules to care for orders for fall lines which, 
especially for higher priced items, were reported 
to be substantially larger than a year ago. 


Nondurable-Goods Industries 


New England textile plants experienced some 
further slowdown in production during the sec- 
ond quarter, especially at cotton-synthetic and 
finishing plants. Many plants are extending 
their vacation shutdowns this year. Domestic 
manufacturers have urged greater protective 
measures against low-cost textile imports from 
Japan. While industry employment in May was 
at the lowest point in 1956 to date, it was higher 
than in the comparable month of 1955 when 
thousands of the region’s textile workers were 
on strike. In early April, cotton-synthetic work- 
ers received wage increases which restored 1952 
schedules. 

New England garment shops experienced a 
seasonal slackening in operations during the 
quarter, as spring and summer production lines 
were completed. Employment in the industry 
reached a seasonal low in May, slightly under 
the level of a year ago. During June, many plants 
recalled workers as preparations were made for 
the fall production season. 

Shoe production in New England during April 
and May was down seasonally from the high 
first-quarter level, but for the first five months of 
1956 exceeded year-ago totals by nearly five per 
cent. Completion of spring and summer runs 
and a disappointing volume of reorders for wom- 
en’s shoes led to layoffs and short work weeks in 
many plants. By late June, however, operations 
were quickened for what appears to be a prom- 
ising fall production season. 

The production pace in the region’s rubber 
plants slackened seasonally during the second 
quarter. Employment in May was at the low 
point for the year, but work forces continued to 
exceed last year’s level. Cutbacks in automobile 
production have been felt by rubber plants, but 
increased demand for other types of rubber prod- 
ucts has tended to be offsetting. 
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